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THE CHICAGO MEETING 


National Federation of Camps Considered — Dr. J. P. Sprague Re-elected President 


Vigorous Program To Be Carried Out in 1930 





Plans for perfecting a national camping 
federation representing all types of camps 
and all persons interested in organized camp- 
ing were laid at the annual convention of the 
Camp Directors Association held at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 28th and March Ist. A committee 
was appointed to take steps to form this 
comprehensive organization. 

One hundred and seventy-five members 
attended the two day sessions. A stimulating 
program of speeches and discussions was 
carried out. Renewed enthusiasm for the 
advance steps made by the association during 
the past year was shown. The greater pos- 
sibilities of furthering the best interests of 
the camping movement through the work 
of the Camp Directors Association were 
discussed. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Dr. John P. Sprague, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Vice Presidents, Dr. L. B. Sharp, 
New York City; Mrs. H. N. Carrier, Bre- 
vard, N. C.; Secretary and Treasurer, Laura 
I. Mattoon, Wolfeboro, N. H.; Chairman of 
Membership Committee, Frank I. Hackett, 
Riverdale, N. Y. 

The formation of the special committee 
to work out details of organizing the fed- 
eration of all camping interests is the out- 
growth of a desire on the part of many 
camp directors—members of the Camp Di- 
rectors Association—to organize an all in- 
clusive camping federation. Since the Camp 
Directors Association was the pioneer in the 
feld of national camping organizations, it 
was felt that C. D. A. should be the leader 
in developing the larger federation. 

Letters were read from various individuals 
who had thought out independently the idea 


of having an organization which would in- 
clude all types of camps. A_ resolution 
adopted by the New York section of the 
C. D. A. asking for the formation of such 
an organization was read and discussed. 
While any camp director of any type of 
camp is now eligible for membership in the 
C. D. A., yet the majority of its members 
now are connected with private camps. 
Through the larger federation it was felt 
that directors of national organization 
camps, charity camps, municipal camps, 
and many other types of camps might be 
brought together for the purpose of uniting 
the efforts of all those interested in the ed- 
ucational camping movement. 

The idea was heartily endorsed by the 
members in attendance at the convention. 
The sentiment of the members was that the 
Camp Directors Association had already car- 
ried out many beneficial plans for keeping 
up a high standard among organized camps. 
Now that it had developed so that its posi- 
tion of leadership was recognized, it was 
felt that as a national organization it could 
be of still further usefulness to the camping 
movement if it could help to co-ordinate all 
of the various groups now operating camps 
for boys and girls. Such a federation will 
be gradually developed and will attract to it 
all of the various camping interests. 

A vigorous program for making camping 
for boys and girls a most worth while educa- 
tional experience will be carried out by the 
Camp Directors Association during the com- 
ing year. Various committees will continue 
to set and raise standards for organized 
camping. 


(Please turn to Page 20) 
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THE PRIVATE CAMP IN THE 
ROCKIES 


By A. J. CONNELL, Director 


Los Alamos Ranch School, Otowi, New Mexico 
The Western Camp is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. There is a great appeal to 


youth in the activities and atmosphere of | 


the Rockies. Horseback riding takes on a 
new romance when the horse is called a cow 
pony, and the saddle is of carved leather 
with a silver horn and bucking rolls on the 
fork. I have often watched the ecstasy with 


which a boy puts on, for the first time, his # 


Stetson hat and a pair of chaps. A thirty- 
five foot piece of rope becomes a new toy, 
with possibilities beyond anything ever be- 
fore possessed. It would be a strange boy who 
did not feel some thrill when first placed in 
these surroundings. 

Think of a pack trip up into the higher 
mountains; passing bunches of drowsy, white 
faced cattle grazing in the “alles”; large 
herds of sheep coming down out of the 
timber to water; mile after mile of most 
beautiful forest country with no habitation; 
an occasional Indian hunting his horses; a 
cowboy singing along the trail; a Spanish 
sheepherder driving his burros ahead, moving 
his camp. Then the stop for lunch, the un- 
packing; the smell of the sweating animals; 
the busy camp cook at his fire; the delicious 
aroma of food for which we are so raven- 
ously waiting in the shade of the big pine 
trees; and finally stopping in the late after- 
noon to camp by some cool trout stream; 
the bustle and excitement of making camp; 
our little village set, the comfortable khaki 
tents in a semi-circle around a big camp 
fire of pitch pine, the tinkle of the bells on 
the horses and mules as they graze off into 
the night; the cook’s fire gleaming through 
the trees, and the welcome call to dinner; 
and, after a little rest and a song or two 
around the camp fire, crawling into our snug 
little bedrolls, and the sleep of the tired 
camper as the coyotes yelp at the edge of the 
clearing. This is certainly a great experience 
for any boy, not the only experience worth- 
while, but great, well worth its cost, high 
though it be. 

The Camp in _ the differs 


in 


Rockies 


many ways from the usual eastern or mid- 
western camp. 


It differs not only in its 





Anticipating the Thrill of taking the Trail 


(Courtesy Los Alamos Ranch _ School) 


activities, but there is a fundamental eco- 
nomic difference. In the first place it costs 
a great deal more to conduct a camp in the 
Rockies. Every item of cost is greater. The 
horses and mules, which are our means of 
transportation and freight, have to be main- 
tained either in corrals or pastures for the 
remaining eight or ten months of the year, 
instead of being put in storage like canoes 
or boats. Our staff salaries are higher, that 
is, when we add the heavy travel cost to the 
salaries paid elsewhere, which we have to 
do to get good people. If you consider that 
very little manufacturing is done here you 
will see that the cost of food is also higher, 
and camp clothes suitable for the climate 
and activities are more costly. These items, 
with many others unmentioned, make it im- 
perative to charge high tuitions for our 
camps. The fact that we enroll but few 
children from this part of the country, and 
must fill our camps with children from great 


(Please turn to Page 20) 
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*A SERIOUS SITUATION TURNS 
OUT TO BE ASSET AT CAMP 
CHIEF OURAY” 


By LESLIE S. DEAL, Director 
Camp Chief Ouray 

















The “Moo Cow Moo” 


Fraternity 


A few years ago, Camp Chief Ouray, the 
Denver Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Camp, found 
itself faced with a very serious situation. 
A three hundred and sixty acre ranch which 
joined the camp property, and through 
which ran a mile of Colorado River (with 
as fine trout fishing to be found anywhere 
in the state) was to be sold and turned into 
a resort. 

For years Camp Chief Ouray boys had en- 
joyed the privilege of fishing from that river 
and now the privilege was about to be taken 
from them. The situation was serious—what 
was to be done? 

The Denver Y. M. C. A. had no desire 
to go into the ranching business, neither did 
it want to see its camp suffer the loss of 
the splendid privileges which the boys had 
enjoyed throughout the years. Therefore, it 
seemed wise that the camp acquire the three 
hundred and sixty acre ranch. 

The mortgage already on the ranch was 
assumed, the balance of the money raised, 
and the property purchased, together with 
ranch buildings, a fair dairy herd, farming 
implements and sufhcient horses to do the 
work on the ranch. A young rancher and 
his wife were hired and put upon the place 
to conduct the ranch along strictly business 
lines, and the Denver Y. M. C. A. had en- 


tered the ranching business, not from choice, 
but from necessity. 





From a dollar and cents standpoint, the 
Camp has proven an asset and each year that 
it has been operated has shown a balance 
on the credit side of the ledger at the end of 
the year. The semi-annual payments have 
been made in reducing the mortgage and the 
interest paid. The dairy herd has been im- 
proved gradually, until it is one of the best 
dairy herds in that part of the country. 
The Camp has secured all its milk from its 
own tuberculin tested herd. These cows are 
tested free annually by the state veterinarian. 
During the nine and one-half months that 
the Camp is closed, cream is shipped to the 
city with an average monthly income of 
about $60.00 per month. A number of 
pigs are kept on the ranch and fed on the 
garbage which comes from the kitchen dur- 
ing the summer months. The calves which 
are not kept for addition to the dairy herd, 
are either vealed and used at Camp or fat- 
tened and sold at the markets. About one 
hundred tons of hay are put up annually 
from the ranch. This is used for the dairy 
herd and the string of thirty horses (saddle) , 
for the Camp boys. These are used under 
a system which gives every boy an equal 
amount of riding. The rancher also main- 
tains careful supervision over all Camp Chief 
Ouray property during the months the Camp 
is closed. 

One of the finest contributions which the 
ranch has made to the Camp came about 
when someone conceived the idea of giving 
the boys who attended Camp a short but in- 
tensive course in dairying. The suggestion 
met an instant response from the boys. A 
young agricultural college graduate was se- 
cured to take charge of the course in dairying. 
A boy was assigned to a cow for which he was 
responsible for a two week period. He must 
see that she is properly fed, cared for, and 
that her milk production was weighed up 
morning and evening, the butter fat tests 
taken, and careful records were kept. 

A course was given the boys on how and 
what to feed dairy cows in order to increase 
the milk and butter fat production. Thev 
were told in language that boys could un- 
derstand what were the characteristics of 
a good dairy cow, and how to pick one. 
They were instructed what characteristics 
were taken into consideration when certain 


(Please turn io Page 22) 
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HIGHLANDER BOYS CAMP 
By CAPTAIN COOMBS 


Highlander Boy Foundation, Denver, Colo. 











Hobnobbing with Mountains 
(Courtesy Highlander Camp) 


The annual Highlander Boys Camp, held 
near Estes, is a unique and distinctive camp 
experience. About one thousand boys, nine, 
ten and eleven years of age, go into the cen- 
ter of the Rockies for one full week. There 
is an intensive training in exactness of move- 
ment, correct habits of health, cooperation 
and group adjustment. There is the finest 
opportunity for comradeship in worthwhile 
activities under Christian leadership. 

The problem of transportation of boys, 
baggage and equipment, to the site eighty 
miles from Denver is handled efficiently by 
parent cooperation. 

Benefits derived through the attitude of 
work, is accomplished by regular disciplinary 


drills. Cooperation is emphasized by every 
boy doing his share of camp _ routine. 
Through such drills and activities habits of 
promptness, exactness and regard for proper 
authority are soon established. The constant 
aim is “‘a healthy mind in a healthy body.” 
The motto ‘the other fellow first.” 

Group training and attitude in the or- 
ganization helps to overcome the lack of 
present day restraint. The same experiences 
build up habits of regularity, application 
and obedience to regulations. 

With military order, obedience and con- 
formity to necessary needs and regulations 
the boys receive definite training in Ameri- 
can Ideals and Realities. 

The daily life at camp requires that the 
boy be regular in application to his tasks 
which must be performed in order to adjust 
himself to the social group and to contribute 
to its welfare. 

Most of the boy’s daily program at High- 
lander Camp is regulated by a definite sched- 
ule. He arises at six o’clock each morning at 
the sound of reveille. Within five minutes, 
the roll is taken and he is ready for calis- 
thenics. 

Immediately after setting up exercises the 
camp is thoroughly policed, the boy then has 
a few minutes to complete his morning toilet. 

At a bugle signal each group is marched 
to breakfast. Every boy participates in the 
Highlander Grace. After the meal ten min- 
utes freedom is allowed. The bugle then 
sounds school call. Every boy meets for a 
forty-minute period under special leader- 
ship. He receives inspiration and gets a new 
vision of life’s ideals. 

At the close of the school period all boys 
prepare tents, equipment and personal be- 
longings forsdaily inspection. Keen compe- 
tition exists between groups to receive the 
coveted recognition for having the cleanest 
and most orderly tent. 

(Please turn to Page 22) 
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Our Aims 

To provide a medium of communication 
between the members and Sections of the 
Camp Directors Association. 

To publish articles embodying theory and 
practice in organized camping for boys and 
girls. 

To present organized camping to the 
public on an adequate plane. 

Our Slogan 

“Better Citizenship through Better Camp- 

ing. 





EDITORIAL 
We are indebted to Robert Snaddon for 


the account of the annual meeting held in 
Chicago. Read it carefully. Excerpts of 
the addresses given will be published in sub- 
sequent numbers of the CAMPING MAGAZINE. 

The April number will be edited by the 
New York Section and the May number by 
the Pacific Coast Section. 

Camp life in the Rocky Mountain region 
is described in this number of the Camp- 
ING MAGAZINE and we are greatly obliged 
to Frank H. Cheley, of Denver, Colorado, 
for the securing of this interesting material. 
Mr. Cheley owns and directs the Cheley 
Rocky Mountain Camp for Boys and Girls, 
and is one of the camping pioneers of that 
region. 

The Rocky Mountain region is destined to 
become a great camping section. Boys and 
girls from the East need to come in contact 
with the ruggedness of the Rockies, just as 
boys and girls from that section would be 
benefited by a season in the more highly or- 
ganized camps of the East. There is much 
truth in Mr. Connell’s article which em- 
phasizes the danger of spending too many 
seasons at one camp. An interchange of 
campers will have a broadening and social- 
izing influence, and the same may be said 
of counselors. Colleges exchange professors, 
why not camps exchange counselors? Camps 
must avoid inbreeding. New life, new blood, 
new ideas should be sought by owners and 
directors of camps. 

The cut used on the cover page of the 
February number of the CAMPING MaGa- 
ZINE was loaned by the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, and we regret the omission 
of the title as well as an acknowledgment 
of the courtesy extended. The cut was an 
excellent view of the entrance to the hotel 
lobby and office. Camp directors who have 
been guests of the hotel are enthusiastic over 
the unusual service, the comfortable rooms 
and the excellence of the cuisine provided 
by the hotel. 
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VALUES OF THE OUT-CAMP 


By CECIL WIRTH, Director of Program 
Cheley Colorado Camps 














Never did Bacon Taste Better 
(Courtesy Cheley Colorado Camps) 


A well organized camp today, regardless 
of its locality has some phase of out-camp 
activity. Whether this consists of canoe 
trips, pack trips, or other away-from-camp 
trips, different skills and appreciations are 
required of the camper other than those 
utilized for in-camp demands. 

Many camps have gone to great expense 
to organize with specialized equipment a 
complete out-camp which will adequately 
meet the demands of their specific away- 
from-camp activities. No camp can hope 
to train its campers in this important as- 
pect of its program without the best of 
equipment. The tragedy in some camps is 
that such equipment supplies the purpose 
of a “traveling hotel” where the “campers” 
literally only have to ring for their ice- 
water and it is brought to them. Any such 


non-participation is undesirable educationally 
and therefore is eliminated in this discussion. 
In contrast with this type, if the equipment 
is proper, and the incentives for out-camping 
stimulating, few other phases of the camp 
program are so pregnant with possibilities for 
individual camper growth as the out-camp. 

One of its chief values lies in the fact that 
a small group of campers undertake to sup- 
ply their individual needs back in the wilder- 
ness while they enjoy themselves in some 
special activity. To use a boy’s expression, 
they are ‘‘on their own hook,” nobody serves 
them. They must learn the skills of camp- 
craft; of pitching tents; building cook and 
camp fires, making comfortable outdoor 
beds; packing equipment: and most of all, 
cooking palatable foods, in order to best 
enjoy their sojourn from camp. No out- 
camp is justified if the leaders in charge 
allow such activities to be done slip-shod. 
There should be a technique of organization 
developed which is as nearly scientific in 
every respect as possible, and thus high stand- 
ards maintained. For instance, tents should 
be pitched to withstand any weather; the 
right kind of wood for various fire needs 
secured; meals balanced, using proper foods; 
and every precaution for sanitation taken. 
The responsibility of all this of course falls 
upon the boys. 

The strongest drive to a camper for learn- 
ing these skills is that the sooner camp is 
“set up” the sooner he may fish, hike, climb, 
ride, paddle, swim, or enjoy whatever the 
specific attraction might be. Very few boys 
have to be coerced into meeting these re- 
quirements because the situation is life-like, 
they have a burning desire to enjoy them- 
selves. -A skillful leader will so handle his 
out-camp that its organization is not con- 
sidered a necessary evil by the campers. He 
should be teacher and leader enough to de- 
velop in them an appreciation for such ac- 
tivities. This brings up the other real value 
of out-camping, namely, the development 
of appreciations. 

Necessity being the mother of invention 
merely implies that to satisfy some need or 
desire one must use ingenuity. A good out- 
camp will summon ingenuity from every boy 
and thus awaken in him new appreciations of 
the demands of society. Such problems as 


(Please turn to Page 23) 
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THE NEXT STEP 


The time has now arrived when the Camp 
Directors Association must either take a de- 
cided step forward or give way to others 
who believe that the camping movement is 
too gigantic in scope and possibilities to be 
controlled by a comparatively small group 
of camp directors. The Chicago meeting 
will go down in history as the occasion when 
the need for an advance move by the As- 
sociation was recognized and steps were 
taken to enlarge the scope and influence of 
organized camping through the development 
of a Federation of Camps. A committee was 
appointed to work out details of procedure. 

The growth in the Association member- 
ship, the interest taken in developing con- 
structive programs, the splendid co-opera- 
tion of the various Sections in promoting 
the aims and ideals of organized camping, 
evidenced during the past two years, indi- 
cate a healthy condition and the Association 
is therefore ready to undertake the leader- 
ship of this new movement to bring to- 
gether all types of camps for mutual co- 
operation and service. 

Those who were unable to attend the 
Chicago meeting will be interested to learn 
that the suggestion of a Federation came 
from three different sources, each source 
unaware of the thought and intentions of 
the other. In a letter sent by Past President 
H. W. Gibson to President Sprague, the 
following suggestions were submitted for 
consideration: 

“The camping movement is bigger than 
any one group of people or organization or 
type of camp. My hope is that the time is 
not far distant when we shall form a Nation- 
al or International Federation of Camps, 
having as many subdivisions as there are 
types of camps, thus federating the various 
groups into a working whole with abundance 
of freedom for group expression and ex- 
perimentation. Such a plan will conserve the 
strength of the camping movement. For ex- 
ample, there is the National Educational 
Association with its many subdivisions; the 
American Medical Association with its nu- 
merous branches; the Young Men’s Christian 
Association with its national, regional and 
state organizations, and yet preserving the 
principle of local autonomy; the National 





Federation of Women’s Clubs with its state 
and local groups. 

“The application of this principle of fed- 
eration to the camping movement would be 
along the following lines: 

I. A national or international commit- 
tee elected by the various constitu- 
ent bodies and supported by a 
budget provided by individual or 
camp assessment. This committee 
to be the expression of the move- 
ment and carry out the work agreed 
upon by all the groups in annual 
conference. 
Il. Subdivisions or constituent groups. 
1. Private camps 
a. Boys 
b. Girls 
c. Co-educational 
d. Counselors 
2. Organizational camps 
. ee ee Az 
: ee ee ee &. 
Boy Scouts 
Girl Scouts 
Camp Fire Girls 
Institutions 
g. Counselors 

III. Sections or territorial groups. 

As now organized and adapted to 
above plan. 

‘““A Federation of such a character would 
prevent disintegration of the camps into in- 
dependent groups with consequent unwhole- 
some rivalry and competition. ‘In Union 
There is Strength.’ Let us avoid separation. 

“Having the courage to submit such a 
plan, developed from years of observation of 
both private and organizational camps, and 
as one who is now enjoying a neutral status 
in the camping world, may I be permitted 
to suggest that a Commission be appointed 
to seriously study (a) the present condition 
of the movement, (b) the attitude of mem- 
bers and non-members toward a more pro- 
gressive and inclusive organization and 
submit the findings at the 1931 meeting.” 

The following paragraphs are taken from 
a letter written by a member of the Camp 
Directors Association who is a private camp 
director. 

“Our organization is basically wrong. 


The first thing the C. D. A. should do is 
(Please turn to Page 16) 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


The New England Section held their Jan- 
uary meeting at the University Club, Bos- 
ton, with a larger attendance. The address 
was given by Miss Hope Fisher of the Ban- 
croft School, Worcester, and dealt with the 
relation between school and camp. A talk 
on the work of the Audubon Society was 
given by the Educational Field Secretary for 
the Society, Mr. L. Raymand Talbot. Round 
Table discussion was conducted by Walter 
H. Bentley on “What Should the C. D. A. 
Mean to Its Members in Professional Recog- 
nition and Standing?” Carl N. Holmes 
conducted a discussion on ““What Should the 
C. D. A. Provide in the Way of Suggestion, 
Inspiration, and Social Enjoyments?” and 
Robert Seymour Webster conducted the dis- 
cussion on “How Can the C. D. A. Promote 
and Protect Our Interests?” Group singing 
was led by Louis Schalk. 

The Twentieth Anniversary of the Orig- 
inal Camp Directors Association of America 
was held at the Murray Hill Hotel, New 
York City, on February 12 at 7 P. M. In 
addition to the presence of a large number 
of pioneers and second generation directors, 
the occasion was graced by the attendance 
of Charles R. Scott, the first president, 1910; 
J. Clark Reed, the second president, 1912; 
Dr. Paul Kyle, the fourth president, 1918; 
and Frank L. Bryant, the fifth president, 
1920. Dr. Kyle gave a history of the asso- 
ciation and each one present told briefly of 
his camping experiences. A fine banquet 
was enjoyed and a most happy evening was 
spent. 

The New York Section held their regular 
meeting on February 14 at the Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club, Columbia University, New York 
City. After dinner a most interesting dis- 
cussion was conducted upon the important 
subject of Director-Counselor relationships. 
The speakers of the evening were, Dr. Ruth 
Brickner who spoke upon the topic, “Ap- 
plication of Counselor Experience to Wider 
Fields,” and Miss Zita Thornbury, Director 
of Vassar Bureau of Vocations, who chose 
as her topic, “Camp Directors as Seen 
Through the Eyes of Counselors.” A fine 
exhibit of handbooks and instructions to 
counselors collected by Miss Carson from 
the members of the section, proved very 








helpful. It was Counselor’s night and many 
of the directors had the counselors of their 


camp present as guests. 

The Boston Group of the New England 
Section met at the Boston City Club recently 
and discussed questions relating to Coun- 
selors. Fourteen camps were represented. It 
was noted that most camps have contracts 
with their counselors. One camp reported 
that a claim clause in their contract called 
for a pro rata payment basis in case of 
closing camp for any unforseen reason, such 
as an epidemic, or fire. Another camp keeps 
counselors an extra day to make sure that 
they keep on the job the last day of camp. 
In one camp, counselors are charged for 
keeping cars in the camp garage and at an- 
other camp the counselors are paid weekly 
with good results. 





SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


New York: March 14. General Meeting 
of Section. 

PaciFic: April 10-13. Conference and Meet- 
ing. Asilomar, Monterey County, Calif. 


INSTITUTES 


Counselor Training Courses 


Cuicaco: April 4-7, Y. M. C. A. College, 
Prof. Hedley S. Dimick, Leader. 


Iowa City, lowa: June 16-27. University 
of Iowa. Prof. Margorie Camp, Director. 


AusTIN, Texas: (Date to be announced) 
University of Texas. Miss Barbara A. 
Joy, Director. 

Two Conventions of Organizations in 
which Camp Directors may be interested: 


The Progressive Education Association will 
hold its tenth Annual Conference at the 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 
3-5, 1930. The program promises to be most 
interesting and valuable. Some of the speak- 
ers are Dr. George A. Coe, Dr. Hamilton 
Holt, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Dr. Lucy 
Wilson. 

The 1930 Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association is to be held at 
the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
April 29 and 30, and May 1. It will feature 
forestry and related fields. 
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BOSTON MEN’S GROUP MEETING 


The men directors of camps, residing in 
the greater Boston area, held their regular 
monthly meeting and luncheon at the Boston 
City Club. Stanley R. Oldham, Camp 
Wyanoke, sends in the following notes of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Paul G. deRosay told about his 
American-Normandy Camps at Entretat, 
France. There is one camp for boys and one 
for girls. Most of his campers are Americans 
who live in France or come from this 
country. The camp opens in the middle of 
June and closes in the middle of September. 

Outside of Scout Camps, there are prac- 
tically few summer camps for boys and girls 
in France. 

The routine of the Camp is very similar 
to that of the camps in America. 

French is spoken at all meals, and dramat- 
ics are given in French. English is spoken 
during the games. 

Eighty percent of the campers are Ameri- 
can and about twenty percent French, Eng- 
lish and Russian. 

The Camps are two miles from the Nor- 
mandy coast and campers use bicycles to go 
back and forth to the beach. There are 
bathing cabins at the beach. Many trips 
are taken on the bicycles. 

Mr. W. H. Bentley, of Camp Wyanoke, 
talked about early days in boys’ camp work 
twenty years ago. The program at that time 
was informal and made up as they went 
along. 

The boys did more for themselves in the 
early days and perhaps got more training in 
this way. 

The ideal of giving the boy a definite piece 
of instruction in the shop, in nature work, 
in sports, had not grown up at that time. 

We have come to take a great deal more 
care about sanitation than we did in the 
earlier days. | 

In the early days, twelve years old was 


thought to be young enough for boys to go . 


to camp. Now the average age is probably 
below that. 

There was more feeling that camping 
should be a period of “roughing it” for the 
boys than there is now. Perhaps we have 
lost something by becoming a little softer 
in our program. 


Mr. Frank E. Poland, of Medomak, 
thought we have made real progress. Our 
aim now is to give the boys something that 
will be of help later on. 

The camp is not a substitute for the 
home. It ought to be a supplement of the 
home. 

Mr. C. A. Roys, of Telee-Wooket, thought 
that the time is coming when camps will 
be conducted by specialists giving full time 
to it. There will undoubtedly be a more 
intimate contact in the future between the 
camp and the schools. We shall probably 
see more public camps and more _ lower 
priced camps in the future. The cycle seems 
to be turning now away from over regula- 
tion and routine to more allowance for in- 
dividual initiative. 

The meeting was well attended and most 
interesting in character. 





NEW YORK SECTION 
EDUCATING PARENTS 


A meeting of the Women’s Division of 
the New York Section was held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Fannie Bernstein, Camp Som- 
erset, on Saturday afternoon, January 11, 
1930. There were about thirty present. 

The subject for discussion was “Getting 
the Camp Idea Across to Parents.” The 
first speaker, Miss Emily Welch, Camp 
Wabunaki, described the meeting of parents 
during her parents’ week-end, which is 
scheduled for the last week-end of Julv. 
The parents arrive Saturday morning and 
are the guests of the Camp for dinner and 
supper on Saturday and for supper Sunday 
evening. The regular camp schedule takes 
place so that the parents may see the camp 
life as it is every day. During the rest hour 
the parents gather for a discussion period. 
The purposes that lie behind the daily pro- 
gram are discribed and the parents ask ques- 
tions as the different phases are taken un. 
Such a meeting gives an opportunity for the 
parents to come to know just what the 
directors are hoping to accomplish and their 
methods for doing so. 

The second speaker, Mrs. Spectorsky, 
Camp Lenore, described a similar meeting 
which she holds the last week-end in July 
because more parents are apt to be present 
than on any other week-end. One of the 
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Fitones 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL and CAMP 
Outfitting Shop 
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= Directors: You are cordially invited 
= to participate in and to register now 
for display space, “movie” time, and 
demonstration activities in Filene’s. 
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APRIL 28 to MAY 3 


Arts and Crafts— Camp ‘“Movies’— 
Rug Weaving — Nature Collections — 
Leather Tooling — Pottery Making — 
Stencilling. 


Chief Ta-Tan-Ka-Witko 
will lecture and entertain. 
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Send book to Camp Information Bureau. 








_ Fifth Annual Camp Exposition — 
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| Durable 
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Comfortable 


BASS TRUE MOCCASINS 


The high grade materials from which they are 








built assure unusual long wear and their True 


{| Moccasin construction affords absolute comfort. 


For these reasons Camp Directors invariably 


specify Bass Moccasins. 


Catalog on Request. 











G. H. BASS & CO, 7 AN 
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To Camp 
Operators 





We offer you a service that is in every 
way equal to the standard of our mer- 
chandise. 





BESTOV ALL 


Canned Foods and Food Products are of the 
highest possible quality. 

Our labels show the count as well as weight 
of the contents, making it possible to figure 
the number of servings in each can. 

Write for our 1930 booklet 
on Camp Supplies 


H. A. Johnson Co. 


Canners, Manufacturers, 
Importers, Jobbers 
(221-227 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
21 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 























‘LAUGHING LOON’”’ 











WATER SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Diving boards, floats, 
chutes 


Eg aie 





Write for Catalogue. 
HUSSEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
38 Rail Road Avenue 
North Berwick, Me. 
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fathers is in charge and Mrs. Spectorsky 
discusses the camp objectives. Her greeting 
is delightfully disarming. She says, “I know 
that at least you are as interested in your 
children as I am. These are the things in 
which I want your cooperation and I want 
to tell you why.” She discusses the letters 
of parents showing them how they can help 
the camp by not talking about homesick- 
ness, etc., the sending of food with its en- 
couragement of deceitfulness since it is not 
allowed in camp, why awards are not given, 
with an explanation of the principles under- 
lying no competition. She talks about the 
value of trips, the inadvisability of gifts to 
counselors, and she tries to disabuse their 
minds of such ideas as “Children mustn’t 
sleep out because they get rheumatism.” 

Miss Isabel Totten, Camp Hanoum, gave 
an interesting resume of data received from 
fourteen camps with regard to literature 
other than publicity material that is sent to 
parents. These included travel directions, 
health regulations, notes about visiting times, 
sending of candy to camp, vaccination, con- 
tagious diseases, records of spending money, 
and home going sheets. One camp sent thre2 
copies of its questionnaire about the camp- 
er’s personality, one to be filled out by the 
parent, one by the teacher, and one by a 
recreation leader. In the best type of these 
questionnaires a list of characteristics was 
given and the parent was asked to underline 
those that the child had and to check those 
she wished to be developed. There seems to 
be an effort to make these constructively 
suggesting rather than negative. 

The meeting was followed by a delight- 
ful social hour during which tea was served 
and the members examined the material that 
Miss Totten had gathered. 





STOPS AND STARTS FOR 1930 


Stop Grumbling ........ . Start Working 
I oi ccacideiien'numen Start Doing 
Stop Coveting . Start Earning 
Stop Worrying ... Start Smiling 
| nee Start Playing 
PE TE i srasncecexsorveesasatonrs Start Liking 
Stop Regretting .. Start Forgetting 
Stop Whining Start Winning 
Stop Aging . ........ Start Growing 








PLACEMENT BUREAU 


The Placement Bureau of the Camp Di- 
rectors Association desires to call the atten- 
tion of the directors to the following list 
of counselors who wish positions for next 
year. Further qualifications will be furnished 
upon request. 


Men 

No. 35. New England; camp physician; 
Yale medical school student. 

No. 37. New England; camp physician 
with swimming, canoeing, land sports and 
forestry; assistant director boys’ trip to 
Newfoundland, 1920-1929, inclusive; phy- 
sician in a New England private school. 

No. 39. New England; nature lore with 
forestry; high school principal. 

No. 41. Kentucky; water sports and 
athletics; college senior; swimming master 
in Y. M. C. A. camp summer 1929, 

No. 43. Virginia; horseback riding with 
corrective gymnastics; instructor in riding 
in a Virginia school. 

No. 45. Indiana; Nature lore and for- 
estry; several years’ experience in charge 
Scout camps; Junior high school teacher. 

No. 47. Connecticut; head counselor; 
several years’ camping experience; head 
counselor one summer; high school in- 
structor. 

No. 49. Connecticut (Jewish); land 
sports; Junior in college specializing in 
recreation, leadership and camping. 

No. 51. Oklahoma; _ horseback riding 
with land sports and riflery; Ist Lieutenant 
in U. S. Army. 

No. 53. Connecticut; horseback riding 
with riflery and boxing; second year student 
Yale medical. 


Women 

No. 86. New York; swimming with 
canoeing and land sports; Red Cross Ex- 
aminer; head swimming counselor summer 
1929. 

No. 88. West Virginia; swimming and 
life saving with canoeing; Red Cross Ex- 
aminer; six years Camping experience. 

No. 92. Ohio; swimming and _ land 
sports; Red Cross Examiner; swimming di- 
rector in a New Hampshire camp for three 
summers; director Physical Education in 
high school. 
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No. 94. Massachusetts; dramatics with 
dancing; student at academy of speech arts; 
camping experience. 

No. 96. New Jersey; nursing; registered 
nurse doing private duty nursing. 

No. 98. New Jersey; dietitian; exper- 
ienced. 

No. 100. New England; dietitian; teach- 
er of home economics and supervisor of high 
school cafeteria; college graduate. 


No. 102. Illinois; nursing; graduate of 
University of Michigan Hospital School of 
Nursing. 

No. 104. Pennsylvania; administration; 


many years experience; acting principal of 
high school; has studied in French and Eng- 
lish universities. 

No. 106. New York; nature lore and 
forestry; several years nature leader in Maine 
camps; attended Nature training school 
three years. 

No. 108. Tennessee; dietitian with handi- 
craft; degree in home economics and science. 

No. 110. Ohio; tutoring with nature 
lore; high school teacher of English and 
Latin. 

No. 112. Michigan; land sports with 
nature lore and forestry; Latin and History 
teacher. 

No. 114. Mid-West; sports counselor 
with handicraft; assistant sports counselor 
summer 1929; physical education instructor 
in college. 

No. 116. Michigan; dancing; studied in 
Braggiotti-Denishawn school and_ others; 
camping experience. 

No. 120. New Jersey; Camp Mother; 
service in exchange for daughter’s fee. 

No. 122. New York; handicraft with 
dramatics; college senior; many years’ camp- 
ing experience. 

No. 126. Maine; canoeing and_ land 
sports; many years’ camping experience; di- 
rector of physical education in Maine college. 

No. 128. Virginia; dancing with land 
sports; teacher and athletic director in high 
school. 

No. 132. Connecticut; 
with horseback riding. 

No. 134. South Carolina; dietitian; in- 
structor of home economics in high school. 

No. 136. Pennsylvania; nursing with 
swimming, and life saving; private nurse; 
assistant swimming instructor at Y.M.C.A. 

No. 138. Georgia; dramatics; instruc- 
tor in expression and dramatic arts. 


camp _ hostess 








1930 


for everyone 
who camps 
















The large volume of 
business done with our 
manufacturers of equip- 
ment used by Girl 
Scouts enables us to 
quote low prices to all 
camp directors on stand- 
ard camp equipment 
and uniforms. Special 
prices on outfitting 
camps, schools and so- 
cial organizations. 


Send for Catalog 





Girl Scout Equipment and Supply 
Department 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








WANTED 
ASSOCIATE MANAGER 


For 
SHANTY SHANE 


A Camp for Families 
in Vermont 
Address: 
WM. W. CLENDENIN 
120 Vista Place, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 























Camp Supplies, Ine. 


38 Chauncy Street 
Boston 


SPECIALISTS IN CAMP AND 
SCHOOL OUTFITTING 


Inquiries Solicited 
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No. 140. Michigan; crafts with sketch- 
ing; graduate of art school; art supervisor 
in public schools. 

No. 144. Ohio; nursing; supervisor of 
health in an Ohio city. 





NEW MEMBERS OF C. D. A. 
New YorkK SECTION 
Mr. George Gordon, Jr. 
Middlesex County Kiddie 
Camp, Metuchen, N. J. 
80 Staples St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Miss Dorothy Kruger 
Lutherland Camp, Pocono Pines, Pa. 
71 Freund St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Ottalie Kroeber 
Fernway Camp, Monterey, Mass. 
96 Beekman Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Mr. Raymond I. Jacoby 
Dennis Memorial Camps, Stillwater, N. J. 
§84 High St., Newark, N. J. 
Mip-West SECTION 
Miss Veronica R. Joyce (Counselor) 
Camp Frontenac 
1387 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Charlotte Bonney (Counselor) 
Camp Aloha, Fairlee, Vt. 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Mr. F. J. Winters 
Winter-Summer Camp, Ely, Minnesota 
735 Williams St., River Forest, IIL. 
Miss Elizabeth Fish 
Camp Danworthy, Long Lake, Walker, 
Minn. 
Vocational 
Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. P. B. Samson 
North Woods Camp, Pellston, Mich. 
965 W. Cross St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Mip-ATLANTIC SECTION 
Mrs. James S. Wilson 
Camp Alleghany, Greenbrier Co., W. Va. 
University, Virginia. 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN SECTION 
Mrs. Maud W. Boggess 
Camp Sequoya, Bristol, Virginia 
Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia 
New ENGLAND SECTION 
Mr. Thomas Freeman 
Camp Samoset, Lakeport, N. H. 
24 Maple St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Mrs. H. Quimby Gallupe 
Rapputak, Fryeburg, Maine 
39 Greenwood Lane, Waltham, Mass. 


Keep Well 


High School, Minneapolis, 


Pa 4 
TF FSS 


A LABORATORY-STUDIO 
By A. E. HAMILTON 


We must, if we are to do our best, have 
the feeling of artists toward our work with 
the sensitive, plastic, responsive human stuft 
that is entrusted to us for a time. We must 
deal with the personality of the child as an 
intergrated whole. Not only that, but we 
must feel and act toward this personality 
at its best, at its highest point of develop- 
ment. Further still, we must regard it in 
the light of its possibilities and probabilities 
of higher and finer development still! We 
must vision intensely the completed picture 
as Our imagination builds it from the ma- 
terials we have at hand to work with. We 
must see what may be, as well as what is. 
We must believe that the individual boy 
or girl can and will see somewhat the same 
possibilities in himself or herself that we do 
from our vantage point of experience. In 
a word, we must feel and act toward chil- 
dren as though we were artists, not scientists. 
But never forgetting the necessary discipline 
of the scientist as a foundation for our art! 

Camp is not only a psychological labora- 
tory where we may observe, test, classifv 
and generalize from specimens submitted. 
It is not only a _ wholesome playground 
where bodies may be hardened and trained 
to finer efhciency and poise. It is a studio 
where one may, for a short time, add a very 
few, but sometimes lasting and vital touches 
to the intercreative artistry of teacher and 
child. This to some of us, at least, is the 
most fascinating art of all. 





(Continued from Page 10) 
to completely reorganize itself. We are 
thinking too much in terms of the private 
camp. We must remember that the institu- 
tional camps—the best of them at least— 
(a) are promoted and conducted by persons 
who are our equals in all respects, (b) are 
as well if not better organized than our 
own, (c) have the highest aims and ideals, 
(d) outnumber us in both camps and 
campers, (e) are working with the sym- 
pathy and help of the best people of this 
country, (f) are rapidly becoming as well 
financed and equipped as are our own, (g) 
are developing and training leaders as good 
as ours, (h) are holding sectional and nation- 
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al meetings periodically which are as full of 
interest, enthusiasm, and practical worth as 
are our Own meetings, (i) are doing a great 
work everywhere. 


“When we have considered this we will 
be in such a position as an organization that 
we may approach the various institutional 
groups concerning the need and advisability 
of a much larger organization, a FEDERA- 
TION OF ALL THE CAMPING INTER- 
ESTS IN THIS COUNTRY. And then 
WHAT? 


‘““A Federation of all camp groups would 
have the support of every one in _ this 
country. 


“We are badly in need of a thorough re- 
search into the affairs of camping, all kinds 
of camping, under all sorts of organizations, 
under all kinds of conditions—good and 
bad. Can our present organization go to the 
Rockefeller Foundation, or the Carnegie 
Foundation, or any other foundation, or to 
individuals and ask that a study of Camp- 
ing be made, or that funds be appropriated 
for such study? No, we cannot. Immedi- 
ately we would be asked ‘who are you?’ 
‘Oh—private camps,’ would be their 
thought when we honestly tell them ‘who’ 
we are. But should a Federation of all 
Camping Interests go to such research 
agencies or individuals as are mentioned 
above it will get a hearing.” 


The thought of Federation was also con- 
sidered and discussed by the Men’s Group of 
the New York Section at their last meeting, 
as a result of which a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up resolutions to present 
at the National Meeting. The following re- 
port and resolutions were submitted by this 
Committee at a meeting of the New York 
Section on February 14, and was unanimous- 
ly approved by the Section. 


As a result of talks given at the last 
meeting of the Men’s Group of the New 
York Section of the Camp Directors Associ- 
tion held January 10th, 1930, the following 
motion was made and passed unanimously: 


‘That a committee of three be appointed 
to study the suggestions made, and any 
others that might be submitted by members, 
and report to the Board of Directors of the 
New York Section in the hope that such 
suggestions as were most important be pre- 
sented to the National Meeting.” 





ETCHING 


The New cArt-Craft 
for Camp 


A revolutionary process makes 
this ancient art simple, easy and 
inexpensive. 

Campers can turn out book- 
plates, greeting-cards and etchings 
of their own sketches under direc- 
tion of your craft-counselor. 

Complete equipment, including 
guaranteed press, lesson-instructions 
and my personal service for only 
$47.00. 

Unbelievable? Write me for de- 


tails! 
VV 


GORDON BLAKE 


190 Columbia Heights 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














BOOKS FOR CAMP 


MAGIC CASEMENTS 
Ruth Perkins 
Sound ideas for camp program planning. $1.50 
BESIDE OUR CAMP-FIRES 
Suzanne Weddell 


Glimpses of twelve great women for quiet talks 
around the camp-fire. $1.25 


SUMMER CAMPS 

Hazel Allen 
Concerned with the practical questions of 
camp site, buildings, menu, budget, etc. $.75 
EXPLORERS 

Marion Dudley 
Program for a series of days with special 
events for each. $.50 


THE 
WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave. 
New York 
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When the committee considered all the 
suggestions made by the speakers they found 
that one question which had been raised 
was fundamental to all the others, that no 
constructive steps could be intelligently 
taken along other lines until the Camp 
Directors Association should formulate a 
definitive statement as to where it stands with 
relation to the camping movement as a 
whole, determine whether it wishes to try 
to represent it, or to represent a part of it 
and, if so, which part and how. 

It will help to clarify this situation if 
we briefly survey the facts of the case. 

1. The Camp Directors Association, as 
at present constituted, is an important but 
a relatively small organized factor in the 
camping movement as a whole. It is repre- 
sentative essentially of private camps. Less 
than 7‘ of its membership represents those 
public or philanthropic and_ semi-philan- 
thropic organizations that make up the great 
bedy of this new movement in education. 
While there are no accurate statistics avail- 
able, those figures which we have indicate 
that the Camp Directors Association repre- 
sents contact with about 30,000 only of 
the approximately 2,000,000 children who 
went to camp last summer, and somewhat 
less than 2‘¢ of the camp directors of the 
country. 

2. There exists no association concerned 
with the common interests of the great mass 
of educational and recreational camps in 
this country, which number about 24,000 
and are conducted by such diverse agencies 
as states, municipalities, philanthropic soci- 
eties, semi-public associations and private 
interests. 

3. The camping movement as a living, 
moving whole, is fagt approaching the day 
when it will have to form its own guiding 
board or council. Already the signs are ap- 
parent of this need, and certain steps are 
being taken to satisfy this need. It may not 
be possible for the C. D. A. to capture the 
position of leadership in this next big step, 
a position which it should have by right of 
its initial and pioneer efforts in the field. 
But it can and should so orient itself to the 
movement as to insure its becoming a pow- 
erful factor therein, which at present it is 
not. The C. D. A. should face this issue 
squarely, and decide whether or not it will 





take an active, if not a leading part in the 
crystallization of the new _ organization 
which is surely going to rise to effectively 
represent camping as a whole. 

The following Resolution was drawn up 
by the Committee for presentation to the 
New York Section, for its vote as to 
whether or not this Resolution be sent by 
the New York Section to the Camp Direc- 
tors Association’s Convention in Chicago: 

RESOLUTION 

1. Since there is evidently a strong 
movement toward the formation of 
a representative national body to act 
as a clearing house for the camping 
movement as a whole:—and 
Since the C. D. A. represents a cer- 
tain phase of this movement; 

3. BE IT RESOLVED that the C. D. A. 
take active steps toward helping 
promote such a body and become a 
part thereof commensurate with that 
division of the movement as a whole 
which it represents:—and 

4. That to this end, the National Con- 
vention appoint a Committee, (a) 
to get all pertinent facts available, 
(b) to formulate plans for launching 
a National Association, (c) to carry 
these plans through so far as is prac- 
ticable, and (d) to report by April 
10 whatever measure of success or 
failure it has met. 

The purpose in forming such a large fed- 
eration of camping agencies would be to 
more effectively represent the needs of 
camps in contact with legislative and gov- 
ernmental agencies, and to promote more 
effective research. Thus it would be possible 
for the C. D. A. to focus more sharply on 
the specific problems of the private camp 
director. No material change in the C. D. A., 
as it is at present constituted, will be neces- 
sitated by the adoption of the above Reso- 
lution. 

Submitted by the Committee, 
A. E. HAMILTON, 
Fay WELCH, , 
RatpH C. Hirri, Chairman 

THE CAMPING Maeazin_E will welcome 
from the members of the C. D. A., and 
ethers interested in this advanced step, con- 
structive criticism, suggestions and open 
discussion on this subject. 


Nh 
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WE RECOMMEND THESE DEALERS 


Camp Directors Will Benefit From Patronizing These Concerns 


When Buying Supplies 


Camp Outfitters 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING 

GOODS CO. 

155 WASHINGTON Srt., Boston, Mass. 
We specialize as outfitters. Camp uniforms and 
outfits and the most complete line of sporting 
goods. 

GIRL SCOUT CAMP EQUIPMENT 

DEPARTMENT 

670 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW York CITY 


WM. FILENE’S SONS COMPANY 
WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STS. 
Boston, Mass. 


CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 

38 CHAUNCY STREET, BosTON, Mass. 
Headquarters for camp uniforms and outfits. 
Large stocks of standard supplies on hand. Par- 
ticularly equipped for work on special gar- 
ments and materials. Everything that the boy 
or girl will need at camp. 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Books 
THE WOMAN’S PRESS 
600 LEXINGTON AVENUE, New York CITy 
Sanitarians 


PEASE LABORATORIES, INC. 
39 W. 38TH STREET, NEw York City 


Footwear 


G. H. BASS AND COMPANY 
17 Main St., WILTON, MAINE 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


Food Products 


H. A. JOHNSON CO. 
221-227 StaTE St., BosTON, Mass. 


Camp Equipment 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS AND 
BAG CO., INC. 
131 ARCH StT., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE HUSSEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
NortH Berwick, MAINE 


Art Supplies 


GCIRDON BLAKE 
190 CoLUMBIA HEIGHTs, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Medicinal Sup plies 


OTIS CLAPP & SON, INC. 

439 BoyYLsTON STREET, BosTON, Mass. 

417 WESTMINSTER StT., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia, First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles 
for Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for cata- 
log of First Aid Kits and Supplies. 








BOYS’ GIRLS’ 
CAMP CAMP 
DEPT. DEPT. 





Camp Directors and Parents who are in- 
terested in Camp and Athletic Supplies are 
respectfully invited to visit our Boston Store. 


(Catalog sent on Request) 





WRIGHT & DITSON 
344 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














tA style for every need or purpose 





Write for catalogue and samples. 
American Awning & Tent Co. 
100 Cummington St., Boston, Mass. 

| Tel. KENmore 0550-0551 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


The convention went on record as en- 
dorsing the work of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection and 
offered hearty co-operation and assistance. 
Resolutions were forwarded to Secretary of 
the Interior Wilbur endorsing the work of 
the conference. 

A committee was appointed to co-operate 
with Mr. James E. West, chairman of the 
committee on Organizations Outside of the 
Schools of the White House Conference. 

Norte: A detailed account of the meeting 
will be printed in the April number of the 
CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


BOOK REVIEW 
CAMP AND Picnic WARBLER. Evelyn Hop- 
son Wood. Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Inc., Franklin, Ohio. 35c each, 
$3.50 per dozen. 

A collection of camp songs, compiled and 
edited by the director of music, Camp Tarry- 
Dise, and therefore put together with a 
keen understanding of the kind of songs 
campers like and enjoy singing. The songs 
are divided into groups such as, Action songs, 
Cheep Up songs, Stunt songs, Dining Hal! 
songs, Early Morning songs, Folk and Char- 
acter songs, Greeting songs, Pep songs, 
Prayer songs, Quiet songs, Rounds. Ten 
camps contributed songs to this collection. 


—H. W. G. 





Ready for a Canter 
(Courtesy Kum-Agen Kamp) 


(Continued from Page 35) 


distances, thereby adding heavy travel ex- 
penses to the already high tuition and re- 
quired equipment charges, makes the Rocky 
Mountain Camp a high-priced camp, and 
beyond the means of the majority of families. 

When these facts are considered it would 
seem inevitable that we should build up 
rather high-class camps. We have a great 
deal to offer our campers which cannot be 
given elsewhere. In other words, I believe 
that what we can give;—I say, “can give,” 
because all do not give it—is well worth 
all that it costs and then some, to the pa- 
rents of the children; but they must have 
the means to pay for it. 

The greatest danger to camping here is 
the habit formed by many eastern school 
men and women who attempt to earn extra 


money by taking a group of boys or girls 
for a summer in the Rockies. These people 
seldom; have the experience required here, 
and generally own no equipment. They 
usually make an arrangement with some 
unsuccessful rancher to board them with 
their campers, furnish them with saddle 
horses, and take them on pack trips. The 
usual result is a very unsuccessful summer 
for the campers and frequently even disas- 
trous to their health and character. Many 
parents have been spoiled for the Rocky 
Mountain Camps through such experience, 
and are constantly warning their friends. 

I believe that it requires years of western 
experience to qualify a man to act as a 
camp director here. Our problems are those 
of the pioneer and must be met and over- 
come constantly. It is a real job to feed 
the campers properly on a pack trip; it takes 
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much training, organization and _ special 
equipment. If the children are not well 
cared for, having good comfortable beds, 
fair-sized weather-proof tents, and _ well- 
balanced meals with plenty of properly 
cooked food, they will not thrive, and would 
be better at home. 

There is another factor which many lose 
sight of. All western experience is not good 
for the children. Much that is undesirable 
and ruinous to character can be picked up 
out here; if the campers are not carefully 
guarded by experienced camp leaders. The 
danger lies in the undeniable fact that the 
glamour of unsavory western characters has 
a tremendous appeal to both boys and girls 
from the east. 

Since early childhood I have been an en- 
thusiastic camper; I have camped in the 
northeast, in the south, in the middle west, 
and a great deal in the west, as my eight 
years’ experience as a United States Forest 
Officer made necessary. Nowhere have I 
enjoyed camping as here in the Rockies. 
This is probably because here we actually 
live in camp, having with us on trips the 
comforts and conveniences usually limited 
to permanent camps. The men of the Rock- 
ies understand camping with comfort, be- 
cause it has been a part of their business 
and not simply a brief lark. The cowboy 
packs a good bed, generally a heavy one; so 
does the prospector, the forest ranger, and 
every field man. They have to or they could 
not work. It is all right to endure hard- 
ships when necessary, but it is foolish to do 
so when not necessary. A good pack horse 
or mule can pack from 150 to 200 pounds 
and there are always more pack horses if 
needed. We decide what we need for the 
trip and take enough pack animals to 
carry it. 

Camping offers children their one big op- 
portunity for a variety of experience. A 
child cannot, without danger to his edu- 
cational progress, do much changing of 
schools, but he can change camps every two 
or three years and in that way take in the 
Eastern lake camp, the seashore camp, the 
Western riding camp, and the big Northern 
canoe camp, etc. We should not try to hold 
children throughout their camping years. 
It may look like good business, but it really 
is not. It hurts the individual camp and 
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CAMP JORDAN 
Opens May 3! 
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See the new style camp 
suit for boys... the stur- 
dy, safe equipment for 
water sports... and scores 
of smart ideas that are 
making Jordan’s camp 
headquarters for New 
England. 


May 3 to 10 inclusive 
Third Floor - 
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CANOE PADDLES 
Hand made from second growth Vermont ash, 
Vermont spruce, maple and cherry in Beaver Tail 
and Winnetaska models. OARS, Second Growth 
Vermont ash and spruce of our own make. Dealers 
in campers equipment, life preservers, cordage, 
waste, etc. 
ALBERT WINSLOW COMPANY 
95 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 














NEW YORK WALK BOOK 


(With pen sketches and colored maps) 
By Raymond H. Torrey, Frank Place, Jr., 
and Robert L. Dickinson 
A beautiful and practical guide to the country about 
New York within a distance of 40 or 50 miles. 
Pocket edition: $2.00 Special edition: $4.00 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
Broadway at 156th Street, New York 














SOLVE YOUR INSURANCE PUZZLE 
M. E. PETERSON 


Specializing in 
CAMP INSURANCE 
References: Dr. J. P. Sprague, Camp Minocqua; 
Mr. Robt. Snaddon, Camp Osoha, and others. 
Address: M. E. PETERSON 
222 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 
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camping as a movement to keep children 
until they tire of a camp. Even if they do 
not tire of the camp, it is at least question- 
able whether we are doing the best for the 
child by allowing him to become dependent 
upon one camp. Camping has almost un- 
limited possibilities in the building of citi- 
zens of the finest type, if we are not narrow 
about it. Think of the advantage of boys 
going about each summer to camps in va- 
rious sections of our country, meeting boys 
from every state and. enjoying the recreation 
values everywhere. Camping should be 
viewed like other branches of education. 
We who conduct preparatory schools do not 
want to keep our students through college. 
I have met so many boys who were “burnt 
out” on camping because they had attended 
the same camp from the age of eight to four- 
teen or sixteen. They were not only limited 
in experience but had acquired a fear of 
venture, a fear of being separated from their 
friends, and would not go to any other camp 
unless they were sure that some of their old 
acquaintances were to be there. That con- 
dition is really pitiful. It is far better for 
our young people, if, from the time they 
are children, they are encouraged to go on to 
new experience, to make new friends, to fit 
into an entirely different environment with 
the courage necessary to make good. 





(Continued from Page 6) 
young females were kept as prospective ad- 
ditions to the dairy herd, and others were 
sent to the market or vealed. 

At the end of a two week period, the boys 
were given examinations on the work which 
they had taken and a new group was chosen. 
The classes were always filled to overflowing 
with boys who werg anxious to join the 
“Moo Cow Moo” Fraternity. 

It was found that in even that short pe- 
riod of two weeks, boys had learned much 
about dairying. They had come to Camp not 
knowing whether the horns on the head of 
a cow were the “horns of plenty” or faucets 
that might be turned on and off when a 
flow of milk was desired, and left Camp 
with a fundamental knowledge of dairying 
and an increased enthusiasm for Camp Chief 
Ouray and this new activity. Thus, was a 
serious situation turned into an asset for 
Camp Chief Ouray. 


(Continued from Page 7) 

At another call of the bugle the companies 
(consisting of about 50 boys) are marched 
out in military order to a large drill field, 
where simple and exact movements are 
explained, demonstrated and imitated. This 
period of 30 minutes is under direct com- 
mand of boy officers who have proven they 
have special ability. A fifteen minute rest 
gives the boys opportunity for relaxation and 
personal desires. 

The second drill of the morning is with a 
still larger group—a battalion consisting of 
from four to five companies—all movements 
are exact, uniformity emphasized. At 11:30 
recall is sounded—regular work for the day 
is over—group registration for the afternoon 
activity is completed. Every boy’s toilet 
completed, he is ready for dinner formation 
—where a never failing appetite does justice 
to a well prepared meal. 

After one hour’s rest following dinner, 
groups under proven leaders assemble for 
swimming, fishing, hiking, baseball, horse- 
shoe quoits, nature study, rope work and 
other activities desired by the particular 
group and adopted by the leaders. 

The hiking trips vary from day to day 
so that no boy repeats a hike. Snow banks, 
glaciers, wild animals and dense forests give 
a thrill and experience that can only be 
found in the Rocky Mountains. 

Fishing parties are always rewarded in 
proportion to cooperation and consideration 
given each other. Swimming for short pe- 
riods only is possible in the purest of moun- 
tain water, fresh from the nearby melted 
snows. 

Baseball instills considerable competition 
and team work. Nature study groups have 
an unlimited laboratory for their work un- 
der frequent supervision of government nat- 
uralist. For boys who want to make things 
a limited opportunity is provided—others 
who wish to read books and magazines or 
write letters, an opportunity is provided 
under a large tent equipped for that pur- 
pose. Under-nourished boys (of which there 
are very few) may spend part of the after- 
noon in resting, by sleeping or relaxation. 

By 5:00 o’clock every boy must be back 
in the camp area. Showers are taken and 
every one prepares for the evening event— 
a military parade and retreat. This follows 
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the evening meal. In spotless uniform, shoes 
shined, buttons polished and everything in 
true military style the boys move out to 
martial music for the most impressive of all 
mass formations. 

As the sun descends between two peaks 
and last rays are reflected through the flag, 
the band strikes up the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. Not a head moves as the flag slowly 
descends. At the conclusion every com- 
pany marches past in review. Every head 
erect, perfect line, each company tries to 
outdo the others. Teamwork and coopera- 
tion coupled with desirable habits are truly 
developed. 

Retreat is then followed by an evening 
assembly where the boys themselves provide 
the evening program of music, speeches and 
special contributions. At the close of the 
meeting every head bows in reverence and 
every boy repeats the Highlander prayer. 

At nine o’clock ‘“‘Taps” is sounded, mark- 
ing the close of a real day in God’s Great 

Out-of-Doors. 





(Continued from Page 9) 


how best to care for food, especially perish- 
ables, is a vital problem. An ice-box must 
be erected, a tree-box made or some other 
contingency met which entails ingenuity on 
the part of the group. Thus the camper 
builds up an appreciation of the care food 
must have, and instead of having food served 
to him on a silver platter, he learns to 
care, prepare, and share it with others. He 
must also meet the necessary demands of 
sanitation first hand, which he probably never 
considered before. He therefore develops an 
appreciation of cleanliness and sanitation be- 
cause of maintaining them by his own ef- 
forts. The development of the appreciation 
of nature and the mysteries of the universe 
have no better place to propagate. These 
are but a few of the appreciations and skills 
which ensue when a camper is subjected to 
a thoroughly organized out-camp. The fact 
that so many camps are conducting repu- 
table away-from-camp trips is proof of the 
possibilities of this phase of a camp program. 

Out-camps, if conducted along sound, 
educational principles should be enthusiastic- 
ally encouraged by every high grade summer 
camp if they endeavor to contribute to the 
all-round educational development of their 
campers. 









RUSSELL’S 


For 
CAMP 
COMFORT 





OR camp, canoe and woodland trail 

there is no footwear that offers more 
genuine comfort than the true RUSSELL 
Moccasin. Made in all heights, widths and 
sizes in a variety of high grade leathers. 
Write for free catalog showing the com- 
plete RUSSELL Line of boots, camp shoes 
and sport oxfords in actual colors. 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 
956 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 
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SAFEGUARD THE 
KIDDIES’ HEALTH 


BARCO ‘2 in 1”’ tents mean a dry camp in 
stormy weather. They’re absolutely waterproof 
and no fly is needed. You are assured many 
years of service through the sturdy construc- 
tion of these tents. 

We also manufacture all types and sizes of 
tents and have a full line of camp equipment. 
Ask for the new catalogue, samples and dis- 
counts. They’ll interest you. 


35 years of tent construction. 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS & BAG CO., INC. 


Manufacturers 


131 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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““W ater Supply” 


The matter of having a water supply that is safe as well as pleasant to 
drink is of the utmost importance, as you must realize. You may be able 
to tell whether or not it is pleasant to drink, but only a careful bac- 
teriological and chemical analysis by those experienced in this field will 
indicate whether or not it is safe to drink. 


Most of your patrons probably come from communities where the public 
water supply is carefully guarded and tested and they undoubtedly ex- 
pect that you will exercise the same care on their behalf. 


If an epidemic of any kind in your camp were investigated, would it not 
be of material assistance in preventing damaging publicity if you were 
in a position to show the results of periodical examinations of your 


water supply. 


Would it not be of value to you in your publicity program to be able to 
say that the water supply was tested at frequent intervals by a laboratory 
of recognized standing? 


If we find after examination that your water supply does not meet the 
recognized standards we will tell you so and make suggestions for its 


improvement. 


We will be glad to discuss with you this matter, as applied to your par- 
ticular problem, and recommend a program of examinations that we 
think would be adequate. The cost is moderate. Would it not be a good 
investment in HEALTH INSURANCE for your camp? 


PEASE LABORATORIES, INC. 


he 4 


39 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 























